124 ?HE TOWNS IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY.

The market-place was always the largest open place
in a city. The streets were narrow and tortuous.
This was necessitated by the circumstance that all
towns at that date were walled, and hence their ex-
tension circumscribed. Each class of workmen lived
together; shoemakers in one street, coopers in
another, and so forth. Their houses being small, it
was usual for them on fine days to do their work out
of doors, which gave an animated appearance to the
place. At night these streets were closed by iron
chains drawn across them.

The town life was, in short, but the family life on
an extended scale, and the municipality watched over
the welfare of the inhabitants as a father over that
of his household. To facilitate commerce and in-
dustry, and to look after roads and buildings, were
among its chief cares. It is noteworthy that in some
towns regulations existed compelling every one who
had means to leave in his will a certain sum for
repairing the highways and keeping the ports in
good condition. Many fulfilled this provision, even
without this order.

Another occupation of the aldermen was to super-
intend trade, and see it carried out on honest prin-
ciples. Thus, at Novgorod, a bale of linen is dis-
covered to be bad, so that " no honourable and good
man could be paid in such ware." It is sent back
to Riga, thence to Wisby, thence to Ltibeck, where
the aldermen had to find out who delivered these
goods. Punishment for such fraud followed inevitably,,
and was so heavy that, on the whole, few attempted to
play these base tricks. We also come, across com-